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affiliations with other units of government vary from having no affil-
iation (New Haven, Connecticut) to being a department of a city
government (Los Angeles and Long Beach), to operating autono-
mously in a separate district (Seattle and Tacoma, Washington), to
being part of state government (Maryland, Hawaii, Maine, North
Carolina), to being a state enterprise (Massachusetts Port Authority,
Virginia Port Authority), to being an agency of more than one state
(Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, Delaware River Port
Authority) (Olson 1988). These different institutional arrangements
yield different opportunities and constraints, but, as will be dis-
cussed, some state governments recognize the economic importance
of their seaports and are beginning to act to ensure that landside
congestion problems do not cause their ports to become less competi-
tive than those in other states.

As the point at which land, water, and modes of transportation
intersect, ports have long had a complex set of interactions with
governmental authorities responsible for water and land transporta-
tion and natural resource conservation, and among private providers
of transportation services (Shaw 1984; Shaw 1985). Port relation-
ships with the federal government have recently undergone funda-
mental changes due to shifts in federal policy that are outlined in the
next section. These changes have, in some cases, shifted some respon-
sibilities to the state level and allowed private firms to make decisions
independent of the ports that nevertheless directly affect the ports'
future. Ports find themselves dealing increasingly with problems of
surface transportation programs and policies "for which they have
little expertise, authority, responsibility, or power" (Shaw 1990).
Shifts in federal transportation policy are among the most important
recent changes affecting ports. Most notably, in December 1991 Con-
gress passed and the President signed a 6-year reauthorization of the
federal surface transportation programs. As indicated in specific
areas addressed in earlier chapters, the policy statements and specific
provisions of the ISTEA will benefit port access in many ways. In
terms of the topics covered in this chapter, it will also shift some
planning and decision-making authority in metropolitan areas from
states to metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs). Because
MPOs tend to be sensitive to the kinds of local pressures from neigh-
borhood groups, land developers, and environmental groups outlined
in previous chapters, this shift in authority raises concern about how
MPOs will balance the needs of transportation projects with the pri-